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it is -only the resinous lines, which 
leave any impression. Chauvron is 
said to haye printed a considerable 
quantity of music in this manner. 

It ought to be observed, that in 
those printing-houses, where they do 
not make use of nitric acid, they al- 
ways produce a very inferior kjud of 
work, and can only take off a very 
small number of impressions. It 
therefore appears that the use of ni- 
tric acid cannot be too strongly re- 
commended ; and after what has 
been already said, the reason is evi- 
dent. 



Account of the Spartum or Broom 
Plant, and of various uses which 
are made of it, from Beckmaris his- 
tory of Jnveulions, vol. 2, p. 287. 
Accounts having been given in vol. 
3, p. 457, and in this volume, p. 184, 
of methods of preparing flax from 
the broom plant, the following extract 
from Beckman is presented to our 
readers on account of the valuable 
information which it contains on the 
subject, as forming a good sequel to 
what has already appeared. 

" The antients, and particularly the 
Greeks, understood by spartum a 
shrub, the slender branches of which 
were woven into baskets of various 
kinds, and which produced young 
shoots that could be prepared and 
manufactured in the same manner 
as hemp ; and this plant, as has been 
remarked by the old botanists, is 
the spartum junceum, orSpainsh broom, 
which grows wild on dry land, that 
produces nothing else in the Levant, 
and in the southern parts of Europe. 
This broom is that described and 
recommended in Comment instituti 
Bonnanienns, v. i. p. 349, and v. i. p. 
118 The French translator of the 
papers here alluded to is much mis- 
taken, when he thinks in Journal 
ecanomique, 1785 Norembre, that the 
author speaks of the common broom 
(spartum scoparium) that grows on our 
moors Mr. JBroussonet, in memoir.es 
d' 'agriculture, par la societe de Paris 
1785, trimeftre d'automne p. 127, has 
also recommended the Cultivation of 
spart. junceum, muter the name of 
genet d'Espague, and enumerated the 
many uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. The people in lower Langue- 
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doc, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Lodeve, make of it table cloths, 
shirts and other articles of dress. 
The offal or rind serves as firing. 
This spartan of the Greeks or spartum 
junceum of the botanists, is the >pecies 
called by Pliny, book 39, chap. 9, 
genista, and wh'.ch he improperly 
considers as the Spanish and Alrican 
spartum. The latter is certainly the 
stipa tenacissima, which grows in 
Spain and Africa, called .there at pre- 
sent sparto or esparto, and which is 
still prepared and employed, as de- 
scribed by Pliny, b. lf>,c. 2. Baskets, 
mattresses, ship cables, and other strong 
ropes were made of it; and when 
this rush was prepared like hemp, it 
wjs used for various fine works. 
Eveii at present the Spaniards make 
of it a kind of shoes called alpergates. 
with which they cany on a great 
trade to the indies, where they are 
very useful on the hot, rocky an* 
sandy soil. 1 he best account of this 
rush may be found in Clusii histor. 
plantar, rar. p. '220 : in Lqfiing's Reise- 
beschreibung, Berlin 1776, 8vo. p. 169; 
Osbeck's reise, p. 18 ; the Paris scAau- 
platz der kunste, and the encyclo- 
pedic methodique des manufactures 
par Roland de la Platiere art. sparte. 
Whether the ancients made shoes for 
their cattle of the spartum junceum 
or the stipa tenacissima, I will not 
venture to determine. It is probable 
that the former was used by the 
Greeks, and the latter by the Romans : 
and it is highly worthy of being here 
remarked, thai in modern times a 
kind of socks for horses were made 
of a specii-s of spartum, as we learn 
from John Leo, who says; Suosdam 
reperias qui sportas certosque funi- 
culos purtmt, quos Afrani equorum 
pedtbus adderc solent : J. Leonis Afri- 
ca* dtscriptio Antverpiae, 155t>, 8vo. 
Lib. 3, p. 120. 



Account of the South American plant 
Arracaclia, from a description given 
by Mr. Fargas. 

Annals of Botany, No. 2, p. 460. 
The plant known in Santafe de 
Bogota by the name of Arrharacha, 
is one of the most useful of all the 
vegetables of that part of America, 
Jt belongs to the order of (Jmketlife/a, 
and in its habits resembles an Apiwn ; 
LlI 
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whence irt some parts of the country 
it is called Apio. Its sialk generally 
divides from the upper part of the 
root into several stems, thickly beset 
with large orbicular leaves gashed 
into several sinuses, and supported 
by large tubular petioles, exceeding 
a goose quill in thickness. The rocjls 
immediately divide into four or five 
branches ; and each of these, if the 
soil be light and the weather favour- 
able, wiligrow to the size and have 
nearly the shape, of a large cow's 
horn. This root yields a food which 
is prepared in kitchens in the same 
manner as potatoes. It is extremely 
grateful to the palate, mote close 
than mealy ; it is so tender that it 
requires little cooking, and so easy 
of digestion, that it is the common 
practice in the country to give it to 
convalescents and persons with weak 
stomachs, being thought much less 
iktulent than potatoes. Of its fecula 
is made starch, and a variety of 
pastry; reduced to a pulp, this root 
also enters into the composition of 
certain fermented liquors, supposed 
to be very proper to restore the lost 
tone of the stomach. In the city of 
Santafe, and indeed in all places of 
this kingdom where they can obtain 
the arrhacacha, they are of full as 
universal use as potatoes are in Eng- 
land. Thecultivationofthe arrhacacha 
requires a deep black mould that 
will easily yield to the descent or the 
large vertical roots. The mode of 
propagating it is, to cut the root in- 
to pieces, each having an eye or 
shoot, and to plant them in separate 
holes. After three or four months 
the roots are of sufficient size and 
quantity to be used for culinary- 
purposes; but if suffered to remain 
six months iu the ground, they will 
often acquire an immense size, with- 
out any detriment to the taste. The 
colour of the »ot is either white, 
yellow, or purple ; but all are of the 
same quality. The most esteemed in 
Santa f e ar.» those of Lipacon, a 
village about ten leagues north of 
the capital. 

Like the potatoe, the arrhacacha 
does not thr ve in the hotter regions 
of the kingdom; for there the roots will 
not acquire any size, but throw up 
a great number of stems, or at best 



they will be but small and of indifferent 
flavour. Irt the countries which are 
there called temperate, being less hot 
than those at the foot of the Cordille- 
ras, this vegetable is sometimes found 
to thrive, but never so well as \a 
the elevated regions of these moun- 
tains, where the medium h«at is be- 
tween 58 and 60 of Fahrenheit's scale. 
Here it is that these roots grow most 
luxuriantly, and acquire the most 
delicious taste. 

Mr. Vargas believes that this ex- 
cellent plant is peculiar to the kiug- 
dom of Santafe and the province of 
Caracas, as he has not met with it 
in -any other part of America where 
he has been, nor is it spoken of by 
any writer on America, except by 
Alcedo, who mentions it in a few 
words at the end of his dictionarto 
geographic historico de las Indius 
occidentates O America. It is indeed 
surprising that such an useful vegetable 
-should not have found a writer to 
make us acquainted with its history, 
or a Sir Walter Raleigh to convey 
it as a valuable piesent to the old 
world; we must therefore be obliged 
to Mr. Vargas even for this short 
notice of a plant, which seems not 
less useful than the potatoe ; and 
which might also be cultivated 
in Europe, and easily conveyed 
thither either by seeds or shoots. 

Observations. .At is an extraordinary 
circumstance that some of our most 
useful culinary vegetables are of the 
same species as those of the most 
poisonous nature ; thus the potatoe is 
classed with the solanum or deadly 
night shade, and the carrot, parsnip, 
parsley and cellery with hemlock; 
the useful plant described in this paper 
is also placed in this last class of 
plants, and from the above account 
of it, it seems to resemble the 
parsnip most of any of the vege- 
tables used in this part of the world ; 
though it would certainly be very 
desirable to introduce its culture 
here, it dogs not seem to us to 
deserve altogether the character given 
it above, " of being equal to the 
potatoe in utility," or at least, there 
can be no objec tion to our hesitating 
to agree to this assertion till it is 
better proved. 



